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and organized a Bread-Winners' College in-
spired by the idea of helping the wage-earners
to share in the best culture of the ages and to rise
to a higher level of mental and spiritual power.

Davidson had a prodigious memory; he
seemed never to forget anything he had ever
read. He spoke nearly all the languages of
Europe except Slavic with fluency, including
Latin and modern Greek. The range of his
learning was vast, and his scholarship accurate
and thorough. Yet he carried this load lightly,
and with all modesty, and prized it only for its
value in pointing the way to a nobler life for
himself and for others, to whom he was ever
ready to give himself without stint. It is perhaps
chiefly as a great personal force that his in-
fluence has been manifest. He had a vivid and
exuberant personality and a genius for friend-
ship, and he carried with him an air of elevation
which came from his constant association with
the saints and seers of all times.

Davidson was a frequent contributor to phil-
osophical periodicals, especially the Journal of
Speculative Philosophy, and also wrote for the
Radical (Boston), the Round Table (New
York), and the Western Educational Review
(St. Louis), of which for a time he was editor.
His published works include: The Philosophical
System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, with a
sketch of Rosmini's lifc( 1882) ; The Parthenon
Frieze and Other Essays (1882); Scartassini's
Handbook to Dante, with notes and additions
(1887); Prolegomena to InMcmoriaui (1889);
Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals (1892);
Education of the Greek Peoplef and its Influence
on Civilisation (1894); Rousseau and Education
According to Nature (1898); A History of
Education (1900); translation of Rosmini's
Psychology (1883).

[Wm. A. Knight, Some Nineteenth Century Scots-
men; Being Personal Recollections (1902), and Me-
morials of Thos. Davidson (1907) ; Wm. James, art. on

Davidson in Memories and Studies (ion) ; Morris R.
Cohen, in A Cyc. of Education, vol. II (ion); personal
recollections, and unpublished letters and MSS.]
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DAVIDSON, WILLIAM LEE (i74<5~Feb.
I, 1781), Revolutionary soldier, was born in
Lancaster County, Pa., the son of George Da-
vidson, who, in 1750, settled in Rowan (now
Iredell) County, N. C. He was educated in the
rural schools and then attended Queen's Mu-
seum College in Charlotte. (He married in early
life Mary Brevard, the sister of Dr. Ephraiin
Brevard, reputed author of the Mecklenburg
Declaration of I77S- After serving on the
Rowan County Committee of Safety, he was
appointed major of the 4th North Carolina Regi-
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ment (1776) and inarched north under Gen.
Francis Nash to join Washington's army in
New Jersey. For gallant conduct in the battle
of Germantown he was promoted to lieutenant-
colonel (1777). In November 1779 the North
Carolina line was detached and ordered to re-
inforce the southern army. Davidson stopped
in North Carolina to visit his family and upon
his arrival at Charleston found the city so close-
ly invested that he was unable to rejoin his
regiment. After the surrender of Gen. Lincoln
he returned to Mecklenburg, where he com-
manded the local militia in its efforts to subdue
uprisings of the Loyalists, who were much en-
couraged by the success of the British in the
South. While proceeding vigorously in this ser-
vice he was severely wounded in an engagement
at Coulson's Mill on the Yadkin in the summer
of 1780. He was then promoted to brigadier-
general of militia, in command of the Salisbury
district. After defeating Tarleton at the battle
of Cowpens, Gen. Morgan began retreating
northward with great celerity, pursued by Corn-
wallis. Davidson, commanding the hastily as-
sembled local militia, called by Cornwallis
"Gang of Plunderers," was ordered by Greene
to guard the fords of the Catawba, after Mor-
gan's passage. Early on the morning of Feb. I,
1781, Cornwallis crossed the river at Cowan's
(or McCowan's) Ford, in spite of a "galling
and constant fire" from the Americans. David-
son, with the majority of his forces, was some
distance away, and arrived too late to prevent
the passage of the British. He was killed and
his troops were dispersed. Gen. Henry Lee
wrote that the loss of Davidson was "particu-
larly detrimental" at that time, "as he was the
chief instrument relied upon by Greene for the
assemblage of the militia" (Memoirs, I, 398).
A monument to his memory was voted by the
Continental Congress (Sept. 20, 1781) but the
money was not appropriated by Congress until
1903. The monument has since been erected on
the Guilford Court House battle-field. His name
is also perpetuated in Davidson College in his
adopted state, and in counties in North Caro-
lina and Tennessee.

[Jours, of the Continental Cong., Sept. 20, 1781;
N. 0. Stale Records (1895) ; Banastre Tarleton, Hist,
of the Campaigns of 1780 and i?Bi in the Southern
Provinces of North America (1787) ; Chas. Stedman,
Hist, of the Origin, Progress and Termination of the
Am. War (1794); Henry Lee, Memoirs of the War
in the Southern Dept. of the U. S. (1812) ; Wm. John-
son, Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Na-
thanael Greene (1823) ; J. H. Wheeler, Hist. Sketches
of AT. C. (1851); Jas. Graham, Life of Gen. Daniel
Morgan of the Va. Line (1856); C. L. Hunter,
Sketches of Western N. C., Hist, and Biog. (1877)]
Robt. Henry, Narrative of the Battle of Cowan's Ford
; F, B. Heitman, Hist. Reg. of Officers of the
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